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KIDD’S ISLAND. 


In what Arcadian, what Eutopian ground 

Are warmer hearts or manlier feelings found — 

More hospitable welcome, or more zeal 

To make the curious, tarrying stranger feel 

That, next to home, here best may he abide, 

To rest and cheer him by the chimney side — 

Drink the hale farmer's cider as he hears 

From the gray dame the tales of other years — 

Cracking his shagbarks as the aged crone, 

Mixing the true and doubtful into one, 

Tells how the Indian scalped the helpless child, 

And bore its shrieking mother to the wild — 

Butchered the father hastening to his home, 

Seeking his cottage, finding but his tomb — 

How drums, and flags and troops were seen on high, 

Wheeling and charging in the Northern sky, 

And that she knew what these wild tokens meant 

When to the old French war her husband went — 

How by the thunder-blasted tree, was hid 

The golden spoils of far-famed Rubert Kidd. 

Brainard’s Connecticut River. 

TueERE is no part of New England that is so pleasant to the 
traveller, in every respect, as the Valley of the Connecticut. — 
From the mouth of that noble stream to its head, there is every 
possible kind of scenery that can divert the attention and de- 
light. But the most pleasant of all, we think, will be found in 
Massachusetts. Whoever travels through this section of coun- 
try, in any season, will not want variety ; it is entirely devoid 
of that monotony which is the poison of enjoyment. The long 
range of fertile hills, that rise on each side of the stream, guard 
it from every thing unpleasant. 
valley an earthly paradise. 


One could easily fancy this 
The many beautiful dwellings that 
stud the prospect on every side may well be converted into pal- 
aces of the blessed —the beautiful and majestic Connecticut 
may be imagined to be a river of life, ‘ whose waters are as clear 
as chrystal.’ 

There is also connected with the beautiful scenery and pleas- || 
ant villages, many endearing and interesting associations to a 
person of feeling, who is conversant with the history of his 
country. The traveller through this valley to the frozen regions 
of the North will hardly emerge from the ‘land of steady hab- 
its’ and the country of the ‘ blue laws,’ ere the towering summit 
of Holyoke greets his sight;— this natural monument of the 
savages now passed — of the early ages of our times, when our 
fathers, who lived in the forest and on Connecticut's fertile 
meadows, looked up to that as something which they could be- 
queath to their children unchanged for centuries to come, aside 


ftom a heart burning with pure devotion and love of liberty, 


which beat within the bosom of the pilgrim, ere the first blow 
was struck to fell the majestic tree of the forest. 
ment has stood unchanged, a silent spectator of Time’s doings 
within the sphere of its prospect. 
years ago, when the stream at its foot rolled as beautifully as 
now — when not a field was cleared, nor a civilized dwelling || 
reared itself above the forest — when no smoke ascended from || 
the happy fires of men who cultivated lands, who were blessed 
with the rich fruits of education, and could work those wonders 
that sprung up in after times like the enchantment of a fairy 


hand ; but there it stood when the dark wilderness rolled beneath || 


like waves on the sea— when the wigwams of the Indian were 
hid beneath the shade of the tall pine — when the smoke of the 
council fires ascended up with the wild yell of savages — when 
the majestic oaks covered the surface of our villages — when 
the wild vine flourished over the soil of our frequented walks — 
when nought but savage men trod our then unformed roads — 
when no flocks but the deer, and the wolf, and the panther, 
roamed upon our now beautiful hills. Thus it was once in this 
thickly inhabited section. Now how changed ! — all changed 
but yonder mount, clothed now — as when the savage chased 
his game upon its side, or lurked in its hidden places — with the 
same dark and woody garment. 

As you advance, traveller, behold upon your left, Northampton 
With its many duallings, and the spires of its public buildings 
dazzling in the light of day; it seems like a distant field cov- 
ered with the white flocks of civilized men. Here upon your 
right is Amherst, a beautiful village, indeed — the location of 


one of New England’s most flourishing literary institutions. 
Pause, traveller — could that site, where you see yonder stately 
edifices flashing beneath the glance of the sun, ever be but a sol- 
itary hill in ‘ wild swamp,’ where the fiercest of game sported 
upon its top, and where the savage only rested in the chase, or 
struck up his forest fire to repose beside at night to resume the 
hunt again at dawn? Here immediately before you is Hadley, 
the renowned in the Indian wars. Turn to the pages of your 
memory and revive the scenes that have been enacted on its 
fertile meadows — on its sandy plains of pine — in its wide and 
beautiful streets — on the broad and smiling Connecticut. Bid 
adieu to Holyoke and Mount Warner, and the beautiful villages 
that sleep at their feet, 
pass. Now you are in the village of Bloody Brook, on the 
ground which the brave Captain Lathrop and his men fought 
and died upon — yea, upon the soil that was drenched with their 
blood, and beneath which their decayed bones are resting, while 
every tongue above their grave is eloquent with their praise. — 


and cast one look at Sugar Loaf as you 





was burned by the Indians nearly a century anda half ago; but 


alone was preserved through the conflagration, and still stands | 
to tell the tales of other days. 
der between the hills, is another of those pleasant villages which 
thickly gem the banks of the Connecticut. 
will pass into Barnardston, a very rich, agricultural town, where | 
we shall find quite different scenery. You see the hills begin | 
to grow frequent, and as you advance to the North, larger and 
higher. Though far different in every feature, the prospect | 
here cannot fall much short in beauty to most of those towns | 
You have now travelled far enough, and are | 
Mr. Cushman keeps the best | 
country hotel within the extent of many miles —refresh your- | 





| 


we have passed. 
weary enough for refreshment. 


self here, by all means. 


lord’s best ditners while I refresh my memory, and when repose 
. . . . | 
is satisfied, we will pass over to Gill, where we must part when | 





That monu- || 


There it stood hundreds of 





I have told my tale. If you like, from this town you can pass | 


| into Northfield, thence to Brattleborough, through Hinsdale — | 


|all very pretty villages, well worth the senealiee’ s while to visit | 
them. Here recall the words of our beautiful poet Brainard — |, 
recall, if you can, some half forgotten tale of Captain Kidd and || 
his money working wonders; when J have finished, as you 
cross the river to Northfield, cast one look down the stream | 


‘ne | 
upon Kipp’s Istanp. | 
| 

* * * * * * * * * * * | 


Miles Braddish launched their Indian canoe on the Connecticut 
from its banks at Saybrook. The time was a joyous one, and | 
but for the ragings of remorse within the bosoms of the com- 





| panions, they could have been delighted with their voyage up 
this beautiful stream. But transgression produces bitter fruits — 
and he that violates the laws of his conscience must shut his, 
ey es to the beauties of nature, and close his ears to the music| 
| of its melody. Kidd and his companion only strove to smother 
‘the reproving principle within by plunging deeper and deeper 
The trees on the river banks were clothed with veg- 


The sun arose at morn to smile upon the 


| into vice. 
etation’s fairest garb. 
earth and glory in the beauty its presence gave — and all beneath 
‘its sight rejoiced in the approval of its Maker. How different 
| from the polluted adventurers in the boat! With hands stained 
| with the blood of fellow-beings, and their little craft loaded with 
ill-gotten treasures, could they have expected that success would 
attend their journey? But the sun shines, the rain falls, the 
earth produces its fruits as well for the blood-stained pirate as 
for the honest, humble tiller of the earth. 

Many a beautiful island was passed — many a smiling village 
they beheld on their way. The river’s rapids and falls were 
passed, as the Indian shuns them, when he journies up the 
Kidd and his companion at last drew near the point of 


stream. 


careering among the broken fragments of the black and drifting 


clouds. 

They drew up their bark canoe upon the beach of an island 
that rests upon the bosom of the broad Connecticut, a hundred | 
and fifty miles from its mouth. A long and gleaming knife was' 





bark soon Ritewel. Kidd and ioe companion a then seated hem 
selves upon the grass but a few feet off. 

‘ The devil is indeed our friend,’ said Kidd, pointing to a little 
skiff, rowed playfully along a few rods from them upon the 
waters. 

‘Hush,’ said Braddish. 
are there not two?’ 

‘ Did this hand ever commit the gold to its rest but a watch 
was set to guard it? Kneel down, Jet them land.’ 

The skiff touched the shore but a few feet from where Kidd 
and his companion lay concealed. 


‘ Are you sure that his Satanic sir — 


‘ Mary, my love,’ said the youth, as he stepped from the boat, 
‘ stay here a moment while I run and pick the flowers.’ 


‘ Now is our time,’ said Kidd. In amoment,and ere the maid 


;could cry out, her voice was smothered by the thick searf of 
|Kidd, forced roughly into her mouth. 


but 
struggled in vain ; and before her lover returned she was borne 


She struggled, 


away by Braddish. 





Next we shall arrive at Deerfield. This town, you recollect, || 
there you will see, just back of that brick church, a house that | 


Greenfield, which you see yon- || 


: || 
From this place we || 


Seat yourself down to one of my land- || 


It was in the beautiful days of June that Robert Kidd and || 


their destination, but not till the sun had set, and the moon was || 


The unconscious lover returned— but not to find his Mary. 
He raised his voice in vain—in vain he roamed the island— 
in vain he repeated the lovely name of his betrothed ; 
far off woods resounded, Mary. 
he exclaimed, and threw himself into the boat in despair, and 
half distracted. 

Braddish had laid his fainting victim in the bottom of the ca- 


only the 
‘Where art thou — where ?’ 


noe, the knife and the iron boxes were laid silently back to their 
places, and Kidd shoved the bark from the beach to drop noise- 
lessly down the stream. Soon they heard the call for Mary — 
but Mary lay insensible upon the resting oars of the pirate. 
And as their boat moved silently with the current down, they 
heard the lover row his skiff to the shore and draw it upon the 
sand — they saw him pass slowly over the hill, as they were con- 
cealed in the shadows of the tall trees upon the opposite shore. 

‘ Now, Braddish,’ said Kidd, ¢ pull as though you chased the 
richest ship that ever crossed the seas. He ’ll be back soon 
with many more ; a lover is not so ready to give up his mis- 
tress. Pull on, and let the water take the curses for this. Up 
— up the stream — pass the island. We ’Il soon find another.’ 

The canoe was propelled swiftly up the stream under the 
shadow of the right shore ; and ere the lover with his friends 
returned to seek the lost one, Kidd and Braddish were gliding 
leisurely along, secure from all liability of being discovered. 

A few miles’ rowing brought them to another island, far more 
beautiful than the former. 
was again enacted, with addition of the precious burden that 


Here the same scene of unloading 


Kidd carried to the green upon the high land. 

The fears and the anxiety of fair Mary cannot now be depict- 
ed — she can only know her own feelings and her own sorrows. 
The two retired a few paces to confer together, and the scene 
that followed only revealed its nature to the desponding girl. 
Their conference ended, they seized their spades, and, a few feet 
from the almost insensible Mary, she saw those demons digging 
the grave that was destined to be her resting place until the 
dawn of a better day. Hours passed and still they kept their 
digging. he stars which had shone brightly when poor Mary 
left her home, were veiled by the clouds, as if afraid to witness 
the crime of that night. Reason, almost eclipsed by the horror 
of the scene, only claimed its sway at alternate periods, and 
then the sound of the spades in the coarse gravel, and its grat- 
ing as it fell upon the pile beside her, warned her that she had 
The digging ceased — then broke the 
moon from out the clouds and shone brightly upon the scene 


but a few moments left. 


around, and cast a heavenly glow upon her snow white cheeks. 
The fearful knife lay glittering upon the sandy beach before her, 
and the lucid waves, stirred by a Southern breeze, went rolling 
on asif fleeing from her presence, except the few that came 
She saw them bring their treasures 
from the boat and throw them into her grave as the wind sighed 
sadly through the neighboring trees, and then she saw them 
bring the horrid knife. 


mournfully up the beach. 


Kidd gave the death blow. Life but feebly struggled in the 
grasp of those abandoned men; the blood gushed from the 
gash like the bursting forth of a fountain, pouring itself into 
her grave, and crimsoning her golden locks and the robe that 
encircled her fragile form. The moon then sank behind the 
| Western hills, and its last beams reflected on the murderer's 


thrown upon the sand — iron boxes, filled with the gold of foreign || knife, slowly droppitig the adhering blood as it hung from 
nations, were thrown heavily upon the pebbles, and the little || Kidd’s right hand, while his left was steeping in the wound the 






—- wer 


oe 


less depraved brought cunning and artifice to aid thei to get 
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blade had made in the poor girl’s throat. Death, a fairer victim ‘consciousness of his possessing more talent than usually falls 
hast thou seldom seen ! ‘to the lot of man to possess. Dorrill had as yet secluded him- 
The victim — the victim’s blood —and the murderer’s knife iself from observation as much as possible, shunning the inhabi- 


— with Kidd’s ill-gotten treasures, were buried in one grave. tants at all times, and for what reason can only be conjectured. 
| 


Such was the tradition that gave name to Kipp’s Istanp — || It was certain he had something under consideration, which as 
and thus was the tale reported in its vicinity. 'yet he had not revealed to his only familiar companion. 
ee ee ee ee ee | ¢T have finally concluded,’ said Dorrill to the blacksmith one 


The vt er ail alin ‘morning, ‘ that ’t is not best for me to hammer nails for a liv- 
ae struggle of our country for Independence had closed,||-_, at jeast, not till I ‘am obliged to. I don’t think it well for 


and many a weary, worn out soldier was cast destitute upon the | ie ieee li : 
|| me ate ge e limbo. As [ have got an in- 
wide world — his little property expended in the cause of liber- oo ee ae ~ eee rsa ’ 

oo es f th dier had i inadialiaias || sight into the trade, the authorities can't complain if I do n’t go 
y: e home of the soldier had gone to desolation; those} * inet’ See ad . ; Bie 
that had families found them scattered, and in many instances) "> fatten, aaah they get we late Gee teen, seetiouee 
more wretched than themselves. The war had been a long one, || Bolton, from Dorrill’s manner of expression, concluding he 


and in that time men thought of nought but the sunny days) had got a project in his head which, should it fail, would un- 
of liberty when they should be gained — when he, with hisown | doubtedly carry him to the state's prison, replied — 

household, should eat and drink the fruits of his own labors and] ‘If you are determined, then, to leave me, as you have a 
enjoy the life his Maker gave, beholden to no one, and with a | eee you pe at ities: 6 tient Catteni 
one to molest. That independence for which he had eid etal pote first place, do n't make yourself liable,’ which was 
quieren, he Und nowy quineh; be hed Saghs many year, wee said in a manner that wnat no more than was intended. 
ing upon the pitiful produce of a desolated country,and wearing}; , No need of caution,’ replied Dorrill, in that self-conceit 


out the little property he had collected under the hard hand of|| hich rogues always have. ‘As to leaving you entirely, I 


} > i ‘g } rife’ © is } sn’s | 
tyranny, to clothe his own, and his wife’s, and his children’s | do n't intend, but calculate to make you a party concerned. — 
As to making myself amenable to the law, I shant, no more 
than you do hammering there ; not if we have just laws here, 





he, smiling. 


persons from nakedness, and now was cast aside by the authority | 
which had supported him, even to a worse situation than when | 
nearly naked and starved on the battle field, with nought to 
support his weary nature but the liberty he had fought for and 
and the soil of his beloved country. This was the lot of far too) 
many of those to whom we now owe what we prize most upon 
earth. Thus many were left, with hearts hardened by familiar-! 
ity with blood, to plunder for their scanty needs; and many 


which will allow one to make as much money as he wishes in 
an honest way.’ 

The demon of avarice roused itself in the bosom of Bolton at 
the mentioning of a change to better his pecuniary condition. 
And as there was no law to be violated, he listened with a wil-| 
ling ear and an anxious heart to whatever might be suggested. 

Let it be understood that neither Bolton or Dorrill had any 


what the laws of nature tell us all mankind have an commun scruples about trespassing upon the law, if they could do it 


right to. 


y J . safely and make money by the means. That avarice was the 
Such was the situation of the soldier at the close of the revo- 


most predominant feeling in Bolton’s bosom, cannot be de- 
nied. That Dorrill possessed more talent, had seen more of the 
world, and was better qualified for a sharper than Bolton, is evi- | 
dent. The most predominant passion, perhaps, in Dorrill, was | 
the love of ease. He did not care so much about making him- 
self rich as he did to have a plenty, that he might be profuse 
and occasionally a little rustic, and roguish, perhaps, when it 
suited his notion. 


lutionary war — and such was the situation of Dorrill. He had 
seen the last of his earthly connexions expire upon the battle | 
field — he owned nought of the soil that was now blessed with || 
the sun of liberty. When the army was disbanded, he went 
forth without money, without bread, and without clothing, with 
his nation indebted to him for a seven years’ service. We lose | 
sight of him from this time forward, until we find him several 
years after in the vicinity of G———, in the State of Massa- || 
chusetts — still ragged — still oppressed with famine. 

It was a cold morning of Autumn. Dorrill had just crawled 
from an almost ruined barn, where he had sheltered himself in 


‘{t is,’ continued Dorrill, ‘of the most importance to a man 
who wishes to be successful in life, for him to understand human 





nature. Now, in the present age, superstition, connected with | 


: ‘ ; . religion, in the generality of people, is the most palpable quali- 

part from the frost of the night in the straw and litter of’ the fication. And whatever you can get to work upon their super- 
ay. He was without shoes, wit ly sufficie en | prone ane : | 
bay . rout shoes, with barely sufficient clothes ©’ stition, under the garb of religion, will be most successful, let) 


his person to say he was not naked. Why was Dorrill in such | : aN, 

deal : : bpeiapes rill in such) one turn it to what purpose he chooses. Only keep the design | 

a situation, it might be asked, in this land of freedom and equal hia ear ag ee eager ee do what lease. | 

: x ait Gig : : , iid — only get the substance, and you can do what you please. | 
rights ? Any man of health, it is urged, can work and main- 


tain himself ina style suiliciently well for any person whatever.|| ¢ |): : 
y ; JP ¥ | fertile meadows and the rich lands around us, and they can well | 


My plan is to make the people support me; they own these | 


In reply, we would say that we are full as incompctent to an- ~ . : 
pl 7 Eo . afford to support another preacher from their produce.’ 


swer the question as the inquirer. Such has been the fact, and 


such is the fact ; our own eyes can testify to the many strolling The anxious looks of Bolton, who all the while stood leaning || 


vagabonds who roam the land, and, it would seem, might over the anvil, with his hammer in hand and letting his iron 
be well off if they depended ypon the labor of their own ee cool, relaxed into a smile, probably at contemplating the impious 

Dorrill entered a blacksmith’s shop just as Bolton had blown | Dorrill, in the sacred desk, holding forth in the most solemn 
up a hot fire npon his forge, and requested permission to warm manner to his hearers on the all important consideration of 
his benumbed limbs. Such a request of course could not be de- ctermty, At the next thought he evidently felt a little cha- 


nied. Bolton looked at his guest —if he may be thus styled — , grined at the result, for he could not easily see how he was to be 
and thought he saw something there not uncongenial with his made a party concerned so as to be benefitted. 
own spirit. Dorrill watched the blacksmith as he forged his,| Dorrill then explained his whole plan to Bolton, who seemed 


horse nails, though not the first time he had witnessed such a} "°t @ little pleased at the project, yet he could not conceal his 


feat, yet he was peculiarly struck with his performance. He! !¢@rs lest it should not succeed, and exclaimed — 


mS 


er. He pretended to have the gift of foresight, and could tell 
the destiny of any person who believed in him. The events of 
the past came from the dim caverns of oblivion to his sight, like 
the mid-day sun upon the breast of the earth. He asserted that 
he himself was a prophet — that he was born to live upon the 
earth until the millenium should cease, and that at his birth jt 
had begun to dawn. His followers were congregating them. 
selves into one body and living in common, very much after the 
plan of the Shakers. They were instructed to go without many 
of the implements of common life, as being unnatural and un. 
holy ; and among which the use of leather in all cases was for. 
bidden, and cloth took its place for many purposes. 

At a certain time, when Dorrill and his followers had collect. 
ed at the usual place of meeting, after he had made a display 
of his wonderful faculties in working miracles and foretelling 
future events, he was addressed by a middle aged stranger, who 
inquired — 

‘Sir, if you have’ the faculty of telling, may I inquire of you 
relative to certain treasures said to be buried in this vicinity by 
one Captain Kidd? If there are any, they ought not to be lost 
to mankind. ‘There are an immense number of people to whom 
they would now be a blessing.’ 

‘Mortal, exclaimed Dorrill —‘ for I perceive thou hast not 
joined our body — canst thou believe that any thing is hid from 
me? Dost thou think that even the treasures of the earth are 
unknown to one who is before you the prophet of the Most 
High, to whom all things are revealed? Mortal, thy thoughts 
should be upon the welfare of thy soul, ere they seek for world- 
ly riches. Dost thou believe in our doctrine? Art thou willing 
to be enrolled in the list of the saints on earth ?’ 

‘Most assuredly, sir. The welfare of thy flock -- which [ 
may now call our flock—is my heart's greatest desire. Thy 
doctrine and thy usages are well known to me. I surrender all 
for the common good.’ 

‘Thy Maker be praised! Let us return thanks that another 
soul is saved, that it may be recorded above as well as here.’ 

Thus was the stranger initiated into the band of the Dorril- 
lites. 

‘ Now,’ resumed Dorrill after the prayer, ‘ thy desires can be 
attended to. Wouldst thou know of the hidden treasures?’ 

‘I would, sir —I would that the precise spot be pointed out, 
that they may be procured for the use of our good cause.’ 

‘Thy heart and thy purpose are indeed holy. The treasures 
thou desirest to be informed about are buried to the depth of 
several feet at the very South point of the island situated in the 
Though blood 
was shed to obtain that gold, yet it is a pious thought that it 


river, nearly opposite to the town of G 


should be used to purify mankind. Let arrangements be made 
this very night to procure the treasures. It must needs be done 
in the dark, and it will require the labor of two nights to be 
possessed of it.’ 


As had been ordered, arrangements were immediately made 





| for the commencement of the digging. Dorril] pointed cut the 


exact spot, and three men commenced the labor. After pene- 
| trating about six feet they were ordered to desist, and receive 
jtheir instructions for the succeeding night. They must then 
| continue their work as they had thus far proceeded. They were 
| warned against fearful sights, and by no means to speak after 


|| they had commenced their labor, for it was evident they were 


near the money, and a word spoken within hearing would cause 
itto vanish immediately. The guard that had been set to it 
would never permit it to be taken from its place if it could help 
it. 

On the succeeding night Dorrill did not accompany the dig- 





related liis adventures to Bolton's listening ears — bemoaned his 
present destitution to one whom he thought heard with some 


‘ Why, do you think the people are such fools?’ || gers, but as they had been instructed they proceeded. They 
‘ Certainly I do,’ replied Dorrill }| had worked hardly half an hour ere they discovered signs of a 


sense of feeling ; and the longer he staid the more he perceived But they wont hear you.’ hoa edy termination of their labor. One of the workmen had 
ve : ‘ 7, ae ms ae ; ne dite hs ainst-an ; - Ce neo one 3a 

the blacksmith was pleased with his company. Thus our ad- How can they help it? They 've got ears that will hear.’ || 8uek his bar against an iron box. All their exertions were di 
: x esa ‘Wan Ss : ; 3 . tire » . ; ui ; . ee eo Pew 

venturer in a very short time became as intimate with the man Yes, but the trouble is to begin — your doctrine, you see, is rected to that point. The digging was easier, and but a few 


of the forge as though he had known him of old. The long) 2€W— No body ever heard of it before.’ 
and the suort of the matter is, that Dorrill, weary, houseless|, ‘59 much the better — novelty has charms. They would be 
and homeless as he had been, desired to try his fortune at the | 28 eager to hear me preach as they would to sce a bear.’ 


anvil. He had seen enough of adventure, enough of danger,||_ ~ And believe youas much, and have as much to do with you,’ 

7 ts } ‘Tye 2 ening e.6 ae | 

enough of hardships. He longed to have a home—and eyen | Served Bolton, turning over and raising his iron. | 
map 7 > - . ‘ }| rae; ' ieee ” ae ‘. 

at tuis late day, the thought entered his mind to iearn the trade Ah! leave that to me, friend Bolton —leave all to me. — 


of werking iron. All this met the decided approbation of Bol- Continue your hammering till the people are interested in my | 
ton himself, who willingly offered to take him as an apprentice, | religion, then come out a zealous convert. ’T will work — 
and, considering nis age, would treat him more as a journeyman || ‘t will work, I tell you; believe me for once, ’t will work.’ 
than a boy. ‘Thus he entered the shop a poor wandering vaga- | “T hope it will,’ said Bolton, turning to his forge with cold 
bond, and came out an ‘entered apprentice ’ to the trade —in||!"0"- * ‘Tis well enough to try.’ 
the short space of an hour or two, metamorphosed from asoldier| “5° it is, and ['ll do it. Let no one know you have seen me | 
to a blacksmith. || — keep dark till the time comes,’ said Dorrill as he lett the | 


, , . ‘ ; 4 shop. 
The true character of Bolton and his apprentice remained not i 
: | % * 
long concealed from each other. All the restraint common to! P: " = . 7 ’ . . 


the master over his charge was, as it should be, thrown off; and|| Rumor, with her thousand and one tongues, asserted through 
. a i 7 . = . one a . . ‘ . . : - i 
Dorrill was considered by himself, and by Bolton also, fully |! out a wide section of country, that a ce 


rtain strange preacher — 
equal in many respects to the master in whose shop he had | who certainly was blessed with the 


1 it f] : Q spirit of cunning, if with no 
Aarne a © me a + : : . 7 >a} : ! > “ac H 2 22 ‘ 

earnec lenis art o arene nails. So tractable did Dorrill | other — was doing wonderful works by the way of religion in 
prove, that in a very short time he was enabled to do his work, || the several towns near the North line of the state. Crowds from 


: > comme , > 70 3 ¢ : siplewann..t la altclanes " : : 
in the common branches, as well as any ordinary workman, || a distance flocked to hear this wonderful man. The doctrines 


ich served in a grea iunpres ‘ro 
which served in a great measure to iimpress upon Bolton the || he taught were as new as the manner and success of the preach- 





moments elapsed before the grating of their shovels was heard 
on the chest. Elated with success, one of the men seized a 
| bar and drove it furiously against the box, and exclaimed as he 
| raised it a little from its bed, ‘ Grasp it.’ Ere the sound of his 
| voice had died away, the ground quaked beneath, and with a 
|report like thunder, the treasure vanished for ever, throwing 
|stones and dust in the air, filling it with smoke and a smell 
|like gunpowder. One of the most forward of the workmen 
with its explosion was summoned to eternity. The survivors 
fled, but on their return nothing was to be found but the man- 
gled corse of their comrade and their implements of labor, with 
a large rusty knife, which appeared to have been thrown from 
the hole at the time of the explosion. 

The circumstances of this adventure, attested by all the eye 
witnesses, augmented the fame of Dorrill nota little. He had 
indeed told correct respecting the money, for it had been seen 
to depart with the voice of thunder. The money was lost, to 
be sure, but the murderer's knife had been found, which fully 
proved that Kidd had been there. Thus was Dorrill’s ministry 
and gift of prophecy established beyond a doubt. 

Years passed on. Dorrill had ceased to attract that attention 
which ke had formerly done. But his society had become 4 
large one, and were in thriving circumstances. Bolton had long 
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peen their treasurer, and with their combined exertions, and the 


that had been put in as common stock, now made a 


property : ‘ 
any thousand dollars, which of course was deposited 


sum of m 
jn the treasurer’s hands. 
Such was the situation of affairs, when one Sabbath, while 
Dorrill was in his discourse, a stranger was seen to enter and 
place himself near the preacher. Dorrill continued his dis- 
course, and, as was common for him, addressed some words to 
the stranger personally. Before he closed, he touched upon his 
‘gifts,’ and repeated the words, ‘ No man can hurt my flesh.’ 
‘What ’s that you say, sir?’ exclaimed the stranger. 


Colvin had resided for many years with Barney Boorn, his 
father-in-law, and it had now been seven or eight years since 
he had been seen at Manchester, his place of residence. A 
button, knife, and some bones, which had been found in a cer- 
tain cellar-hole, were shown to Mrs. Colvin, to see if she could 
recognize them as belonging to her missing husband. They 
rubbed the button in her presence, and discovered the color as 
| well as a flower in the middle ; the knife was an old-fashioned, 
jlong jacknife, that had been much used. According to Mrs. 
|Colvin’s testimony, she knew the button to have been worn by 
jher husband the last time she saw him, as well as for many 








’ 
‘] say no man can hurt my flesh. 


years before. Three years after Colvin’s disappearance, a Mr. 


Upon which Dorrill received a blow on the side of his head || Johnson purchased Barney Boorn’s farm. His children found 
which precipitated him headlong upon the floor. Before aid} on it a hat, which, though decayed and mouldy, was known to 


was given — for he had taught his followers that he needed 
none — the stranger was on him pounding him most unmerci- 
fully with his fist, and Dorrill exclaiming, ‘ Enough! enough !’ 

The stranger, however, made him confess before his audience 
that he was an impostor, and had only played his pranks that he 
might see what fools he could make of them. He of his own 
accord advised his followers to go home, return to their former 
manner of life, and forget the follies of the past. And thus 
ended the existence of the Dorrillites as a body. 

It was afterward supposed that the stranger was an acquain- 
tance of Dorrill's, who had been employed to expose his impos- 
tures. Some of the people in the vicinity of G thought 
they had seen his face before, and that he must have been one 
concerned in the affair of money digging on Kidd’s Island. 

Bolton was known to be immensely rich after the explosion 
of the society ; and those who had been Dorrillites never after 
saw what they had put in, or the money they had helped to 
collect. They had their land again, and were content each one 
to sow and reap by himself. 

The sequel has shown that Dorrill was as little benefitted by 
Where his plan 





the common stock as any of his followers. 
failed is only conjécture. Let it be remembered that there is no 
honesty among thieves — or impostors, to make the remark ap- 
plicable to the present case. He is now said to be alive and 
supported by the town of L , one of the most miserable of 
mankind. 





ZENO. 








THE WIDOWED BRIDE, 


BY G. W. PATTEN, U.S.A. 





Original. 
Ye speak to me of fame, 

Nor mind the tears that start ; 
Wisely ye bring a sounding name, | 
To bind a breaking heart. 

Proudly ye say his crest 
Shone mid the battle tide ; 
But can you bring him to my breast — 
The bosom of his bride ? 


Ye bid me wear a smile, 
To grace the festal day, 
And ye scatter wreaths of joy the while, 
Along the victor’s way. 
Ye say the strife is o’er, 
And hushed the cannon’s tone ; 
But ye have left him on the shore, 
Mid the everglades alone. 





j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Yours is a happy hour, 
Among the merry train, 
As the chant swells out from hall and bower, 
In triumph for the slain. 
Twine you your garlands, twine, 
Though grief is little cost ; 
But what is mirth to me or mine — 
The desolate and lost ? 


Fort Independence, Boston Harbor. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


Original. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ly September, 1819, Stephen and Jesse Boorn were brought 
before the county court holden at Manchester, Bennington 
County, Vermont, to answer to the charge of the murder of 
Russel Colvin. 


| 


The indictment presented that they, on the | 


10th of May, 1812, made an assault on Colvin — that Stephen |! 


Boorn struck Colvin on the back of his head with a club, of 
which blow he died — and that Jesse Boorn was present, aiding 
and abetting in the murder. 

Russel Colvin possessed feeble capacities naturally, and the 
small share of intellect he had was oftentimes deranged. He 
had married a sister of the Boorns, by whom he had several 
children — and as he was not capable of providing for the wants 
of his family, they were in a great measure dependent upon 
their relatives for a subsistence. 

It appears that Colvin had been gone for a number of years, 
and that, from some cause or other, suspicion fell upon his 
brothers-in-law as his murderers. A court of examination was 
accordingly held, and from this examination it appears that | 





jhave been worn by Colvin about the time he disappeared. — 
'| These, with some other circumstances developed at the time of 
| the examination, were the ground work upon which the prose- 
— was commenced against Stephen and Jesse Boorn. 

' 


At the sitting of the county court, in September, 1819, the 
| g 7 I ’ ’ 


case of the Boorns for the murder of Colvin was tried upon || 


|| their pleading not guilty to the charge of the indictment. 

The following is the substance of the testimony in the case, 
in addition to the evidence already stated as given at the court 
of examination. 

|| Thomas Johnson testified, that at the time Colvin disappear- 
ed, he, the witness, lived on a farm adjoining that of Barney 
| Boorn, Colvin’s father-in-law, and with whom Colvin resided 
,at the time. 
| vin, and Lewis, Colvin’s son, in a lot near his own house ; they 


/not ascertain the cause. ‘He went to a rising ground, whence |, 
he could see the quarrellers were picking up stones. From that ! 
‘time he had never seen Russel Colvin. | 
Lewis Colvin, Russel’s son, who was seventeen years old at | 
| the time of the trial, testified to the picking up of stones men- | 
tioned by Johnson. They had been at it for several days, and || 
while thus engaged, a quarrel arose. Colvin struck Stephen | 
|| with a small riding-stick, which Stephen returned by a blow on 
the neck with a club. The stroke knocked Colyin down — but | 
he soon arose, and struck Stephen again. Stephen knocked || 
Colvin down again, and the witness being frightened, then ran ! 
away. He saw no blood drawn. The club was about a foot | 
long, and not very large. The next day Stephen told the wit- | 
‘ness not to mention what had taken place — if he did, he would || 
kill him, and the witness promised to say nothing about the 
matter. He never saw his father again, or for a year heard 
either of the Boorns say what became of him. 

Sarah Colvin, wife of Colvin, testified that when she returned 
home after her husband’s disappearance, her son Lewis told her 
his father had gone to Hell. More than four years before the 
trial, Stephen told her her husband was dead. 
something to the same effect. 


Jesse said 


Eunice Baldwin related a conversation that had taken place || 


between Stephen and her husband. Stephen said that Colvin 


| disappeared strangely — that the last time he saw him, he went | 


into the woods in presence of several persons, among whom 
was Jesse and himself. He also said that when Colvin went to 
the woods, Lewis was absent after drink. When Lewis came 
back, he asked for his father, and one of the Boorns answered 
that he had gone to Hell; the other said they had put him 
where potatoes would n't freeze. 

William Wyman declared that previous to Colvin’s depar- 
ture, Stephen asked him if there was no way to break off the 


intercourse between Colvin and his wife The witness replied 


| that he knew of none, when Stephen said he would stop it him- | 


self. On another occasion, Stephen asked witness if his, Ste- 
yhen’s, father would be obliged to support Colvin’s children, 
and being answered in the affirmative, said he would put a stop 
to the intercourse between Colvin and his wife. 


Amos Boorn swore that he was present when the knife and 
button were found. The Sunday after, he went as one of the 
party who examined the hollow stump, whence they dug up 
two nails and a number of bones; one of the nails appeared to 
be a thumb nail. He had heard Jesse say he believed the knife 
to be Colvin’s. The stump was but a short distance from the 
|cellar-hole where the knife and button were found. The hole 
was not large enough to receive a coffin. 


Thomas Hill went into the prison to see Jesse the Saturday 
‘after the sitting of the court of examination. Jesse said he be- 
lieved the knife was Colvin’s — and when it with a certain hat 
| was presented to him at the examination, his feelings were such 
|that he was obliged to support himself by a pew. 
jing this, he was much agitated, and witness asked what ailed 
|him. Being urged, he said he believed Stephen had killed 
Colvin, but never did believe it until he went into William 
| Boorn’s shop, when Stephen and William were in. On that 
joccasion he learned the manner of Colvin’s death, and now 
thought he could tell where he was buried. 


While say- 





Silas Merrill, who was in prison on a criminal offence, and in 
chains, testified that he had heard the confession of Jesse. — 
| When Jesse had been several times examined and remanded to 


About that time he saw the prisoners, Russel Col- | 


| prison, he told the witness he had been persuaded to confess by 


| the promise of pardon. 


Merrill answered, that by so doing, he 
| 


might perhaps obtain some favor. That night, Jesse and Mer- 
rill slept in the same avartment of the prison. In the night 
| Jesse waked Merrill, being frightened, as he said, by something 
| that had come into the window and got on the bed behind him. 
He said he wanted to tell Merrill something — whereupon the 
| latter rose and listened. 

Jesse said that the statement of Mr. Johnson respecting the 
picking up of stones was true — that Stephen Boorn and Rus- 





/sel Colvin quarrelled while so employed, and Stephen struck 
| Colvin to the earth with a club. Colvin’s boy ran, and Colvin 
| rose again, when Stephen fractured his skull a little above the 
ear with a second blow, and the blood gushed out. Barney 
| Boorn then came up, and asked if Colvin was dead. Being 
|answered in the negative, he walked off — but soon returned, 
and repeated his question. 
again went away, and returned the third time. 
| still living, the old man cursed him. 


He again received the same answer, 
Finding Colvin 





Jesse then took his brother-in-law by the legs, and Stephen 
|by the shoulders. With their father’s assistance they carried 
him to the cellar-hole, when the old man cut his throat with 
Stephen's penknife. Stephen and his father buried him in the 
cellar between daylight and dark, while Jesse kept watch with- 
||out. Two days afier, Jesse saw that Stephen had Colvin’s 
shoes on, and told him that their sister would know them. — 
Jesse never saw them again. 


Boorn, their father, gave Stephen 
one hundred dollars, of which Stephen promised Jesse twenty- 
|| five. The jacknife found, Jesse knew to have belonged to his 


appeared to be quarrelling — but though he listened, he could | brother-in-law. 


This was the confession of Jesse that night, 
as stated on oath before the court by Merrill. 

Jesse had farthermore told Merrill, that eighteen months after 
they buried the body, he and Stephen took it up again, put the 
remains in a basket, and put the bones under the floor of a barn. 
The Spring after, the barn was burnt, and they again took up 
the bones, pounded them, and threw them into the river. The 
skull bone was so burnt, that it crumbled to pieces. Their 
father picked up some of the pieces, and put them into a hollow 
stump near the road. 


A confession, written and signed by Stephen while in prison, 
was here offered to the court. The fact that he lad written it 
was fully proved, but the court rejected the document on the 
ground that he had been exhorted to confess with the hopes of 
a pardon. William Farnsworth was then called to testify, and 


| as he related the substance of Stephen’s confession, the counsel 


1 for the prisoners said that as Farnsworth had been permitted to 
testify, he called for the confession — and the following confes- 
| sion was accordingly produced. 
| « May the tenth, eighteen hundred and twelve, I, about nine 
| or ten o'clock, went down to David Glazier’s bridge, and fished 
|! down below Uncle Nathaniel Boorn’s, and then went up across 
| their farms, where Russel and Lewis were, being the nighest 
|| way, and sat down and began to talk, and Russel told me how 
| many dollars benefit he had been to father, and I told him he 
|| was a d—d fool, and he was mad and jumped up, and I told him 
||to sit down, you little tory; and there was a piece of beech 
| limb about two feet long, and he catched it up and struck at my 
| head as I sat down, and I jumped up, and it struck me on one 


shoulder, and [ catched it out of his hand, and struck him a 


|| back-handed blow, and being on the North side of him — and 
} there was a knot on it about one inch long. 


|} As I struck him, I did think I hit him on his back, and he 
I stooped down, and that knot was broken off sharp, and it hit 
| him on the back of the neck, close in his hair, and it went in 
|| about half of an inch on that great cord; and he fell down, 


| and I then told the boy to go down and comé up with his uncle 
|| John — and he asked me if I had killed Russel, and 1 told him 
| no, but he must not tell that we struck one another ; and I told 
\ him, when he got away down, Russel was gone away — and I 
|| went back, and he was dead; and then 1 went and took and 
|| put him in a corner of the fence ‘by the cellar-hole, and put 
i briars over him, and went home, and went down to the barn 


||and got some boards, and when it was dark, ] went down and 


| took a hoe and some boards, and dug a grave as well as I could, 


|and took out of his pocket a little barlow knife with about half 
la blade, and cut some beeches and put on his and the boards, 
|and put in the grave, and put him in four boards on the bottom 
| and on the top, and t’ cther two on the sides, and then covered 
jhim up and went crying along — but I want afraid, as I know 
on. And when I lived at William Boorn’s, I planted some po- 





tatoes, and when I dng them, I went there, and something I 
thought had been there — and | took up his bones and put them 
in a basket, and took the boards and put on my potatoe hole — 
and when it was night, took the basket and my hoe, and went 
down and pulled a plank in the stable floor, and then dug a 
hole, and then covered him up, and went in the house and told 
them I had done with the basket, and took back the shovel and 
covered up my potatoes. That evening, Lewis came and told 
me that father’s barn was burnt up. The next day, or the next 
day but one, I came down and went to the barn, and there was 
a few bones — and when they was to dinner, I told them 1 did 
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not want my dinner, and went and took them, and want only a 
few of the biggest of the bones, and throwed them into the 
river above Wyman’s, and then went*back — and it was done 
quick too, and then was hungry by that time, and then went 
home ; and the next Sunday I came down after money to pay 
the boot that I gave to boot between oxens, and went out then, 
and scraped up them little things that was under the stump 
there, and then I was going to fishing, and went, and there was 
a hole, and [ dropped them in, and kicked over the stuff — and 
that is the first any body knew it, either friends or foes, or even 
my wife. All these I acknowledge before the world. 


STEPHEN Boorn. 
Manchester, August 27th, 1819.’ 


From the evidence in behalf of the prisoners, it appears that 
Russel Colvin was in the habit of going from home; he did 
not care to go without his hat, of which he was very careful.— 
Jesse had denied confessing to Merrill, and Merrill at that time 
was a prisoner and in chains. It appeared also that persuasion | 
and threats had been used to induce both the prisoners to con- 
fess, and that they had often refused, laying much stress upon 
their innocence. 

Such was the substance of the evidence on both sides,send 
the jury found both the prisoners guilty of murder, and they 
were sentenced to be hung on the 28th of January, 1820.— 
Now mark the conclusion. 

Immediately after sentence was pronounced, a number of re- 


spectable individuals of Manchester and vicinity signed a peti- | 





dead. He had been well acquainted with Colvin, and immedi- 
ately identified him. In New York and on his route to Man- 
chester he was visited by multitudes, who regarded shim as a 
curiosity. Stephen was released from prison to see his brother- 
in-law, and for the murder of whom he was then under sen- 
tence of death. Some conversation arose between them, but he | 
was too much deranged to converse rationally ; he could relate ; 
nothing respecting the quarrel between himself and the Boorns. 

Such is a faithful account of this very singular affair, taken 
from a report made at the time, and from other accounts in pos- 
session of the writer. Both of the Boorns are alive at this 
time, and reside at a village in Manchester, called New Ireland. 
The writer of this article cannot tell what became of Colvin, 
but it is believed he has since deceased. 

Let this be a warning to those who are made judges over the 
actions of others, to be cautious how they proceed. Let those | 
who hold to capital punishment inquire how many have become | 
victims who were as innocent as the Boorns. This one circum- 
stance speaks louder in condemnation of capital punishment 


here let the matter rest. 








AN EXCITING SUBJECT PUT TO REST, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 





Original. 














tion for a pardon or mitigation of punishment, which was sent | 
to Montpelier, where the legislature were in session. Some || !r was in the month of July, I8—, that I left New York in 
were unwilling that mercy should be extended to Stephen, but ||one steamboat tied to another, and proceeded up the North | 
were desirous that the punishment of Jesse should be mitigated, || River for the purpose of visiting the falls of Niagara, and even | 
and they said so on signing the petition. In consequence, the |/ penetrating into the wilderness far enough to learn something | 
punishment of Jesse was commuted for ‘that of imprisonment | of the Indian character. One of these steamboat passages is | 
for life, while it was not judged expedient to grant any relief to||the dullest thing imaginable. There are so many people | 
Stephen, and he was therefore left to suffer according to law. || crowding about you and talking nonsense, and so many things 
After the news of this decision reached Manchester, some || '0 look at, that you have no opportunity to enjoy your own re- 
few, who still believed the prisoners innocent, immediately |, flections. We went galloping up the river among sloops loaded 
caused a notice to be printed in the Rutland Herald, printed at | with wood and hay, fences, farms, and trees, and other trite and | 
Rutland, Vermont, describing the person of Russel Colvin, and || stupid objects, until I became tired of looking at them. I| 
desired any one who could to give information respecting him, || caught up a novel, and was soon so deeply engaged with its) 
and thereby save the life of the innocent. Printers of news- i subject, that Newburgh might have burned down, West Point 
papers throughout the county were requested to publish it. } have fired a royal salute, or Anthony’s Nose have sneezed, and | 
Few attached but little importance to this, while others, per- | I have known nothing about it. To make a story short which | 
haps with considerable reason, ridiculed it. They were con- || Was to me as long as a hypocrite’s prayer, we struck the wharf| 
victed upon as strong circumstantial evidence as is ever found, | jat Albany, and I proceeded to climb up into the city. From | 
while the confession of both the prisoners seemed to establish | thence I took stage and went to Schenectady, where I found a 
the fact to every candid mind beyond a doubt. There is, to be | Quaker and his wife, who appeared glad tosee me, although 





sure, some little contradiction in the evidence — yet the length | in those days I had the reputation of being a wild youth. If 


<<, 


also imagined that I had seen his features on a large pitcher on 
board the packet boat. He at length started up, and moved 
toward the door. A stage was in readiness for him. He en- 
tered it, and at the same moment every mother’s son of the by- 


'standers took off his hat. The great man took off his hat too 
‘Ha!’ said I to myself—‘that forehead belongs to De Witt 


Clinton, whether you are he or not.’ 

‘Who is that gentleman?’ said Ito a person who had fol. 
lowed him to the stage. 

‘That & Governor Clinton.’ 

I took horse and rode out to see Red Jacket. Iheard it credj- 
bly reported that Clinton declared of this old chief, that he was 
the greatest man in the United States. He was a little fellow 
lived in a little hut, and sold me a straw hat, which I presume 
he manufactured himself. On my way back, I met several [p- 
dians on horseback, accompanied by a young Indian girl —the 
only handsome squaw that I had seen. According to my cus. 
tom, when a single man, I rode up to her and kissed her. ; The 


| Indians laughed, and the gir] quietly smiled, with all the sang 
than could all the eloquence ever arrayed in favor. I will,|/7oid imaginable. A frown, or even a hearty slap from a fair 


one thus saluted, is quite endurable— but a calm smile of re- 
‘signation is chilling and discouraging. I went to Niagara, 
| There were several fine looking girls at Forsyth’s. The falls 
|| themselves appeared pretty much as they do now; but there 
|, Were too many people there to render them a source of enjoy- 
| ment tome. Had there been no house within fifty miles, and 
} no person present except an old Indian reclining on his elbow on 
a rock far below, I should have been fully impressed with the 
grandeur of the spectacle. But when I heard every one speak 
in terms of admiration of the mighty cataract, it seemed like a 
mere work of supererogation for me to admire it too. Iam al- 
ways inclined to side with the weaker party, and soon found 
fauit with the falls for making so much noise. A young man 
was edifying me with the account of a profitable speculation 
which he had made in swapping watches, but my ears were so 
dinned with the roar of Niagara, that I could only now and 
then catch a word. 

Having finished his story of the watches, the youth asked me 
whether [should soon return home. I told him that I intended 
to penetrate the wilderness. 

‘Then,’ said he,‘ I may be of service to you. I havea rel- 
ative who lives one hundred miles off in the heart of the forest, 
He has a wife but no children, and they often complain of their 
lonely situation. They would be glad of your company. I 
will give you a letter of introduction to my uncle, and he will 
be able to satisfy your curiosity on many points.’ 

This offer seemed kindly meant; but I knew nothing of the 





young man except hisname. He had attached himself to me 


of time between the outrage and the trial, with other circum- 


|the reader does not care to read such ordinary description, he || during my journey, but for what reason I could not imagine, 


stances, was sufficient to remove all objections on that ground. | is welcome to turn over to some other article. I dothe writing || 8 two persons a en oe dissimilar. He appeared to 
Soon after this notice was published, the following answer jand get my pay for it, and that ends my interest in the matter. | wer erdenedpeniylen i ng veniaiende 
appeared in the New York Evening Post, to the great confusion But do n’t wade through the whole, and then pronounce it) while I—dark, ‘dark was’ my spirit from ‘the hour of my 
of all any way concerned in the condemnation of the Boorns. ||‘ gross trash, like an oil-dealer whom I once knew, who, after | birth,’ and I could never hear a person laugh without turning 
|| drinking three full proof-glasses of sperm oil, declared that the || '© 2ze upon him as if to see whether he were actually in ear- 

Surewsecry, Monmovutu. ! article was rancid, offensive, and unfit for sale. j;nest. There are somany things in this world, the use of which 

To the Editor of the New York Evening Post : | LIwent down to the canal, and found a packet boat ready to,|! know not, that I have felt like a cat in a strange garret ever 
Sir: — Having read in your paper of November the twenty- — I ar my trunk on board, and we went to sea, the horses | Since cohen. Sy Sagenanenis ae ee 
sixth last, of the conviction and sentence of Stephen and Jesse || 80S at a full trot, We had on board Mr. Wright of Ohio, a | red eahiageiis! ana, 25 apres, _— hse ibn ~ we, - 
Boorn, of Manchester, Vermont, charged with the murder of little missionary who was going upto convert Red Jacket to |the rain, served but to beautify and bring to perfection, while 
Russel Colvin—and from facts which have fallen within my | Christianity — for which purpose he was armed with Baxter’s |f am a poor, unlucky nutmeg, and every thing is grating me 


own observation —and not knowing what facts may have been Call and a ponderous volume entitled ‘ The Errors of Popery ;’|/ 9° I scrape along through time. I did not for a moment hes- 


disclosed on their trials —and wishing to serve the cause of , 2 freemason, and I believe there was no other person of note on | 
humanity, I would state as follows, which may be relied on. —|, board excepting myself. There was nothing of consequence | 
Some years past —I think between five and ten—a stranger | ‘at occurred during our passage, excepting that a fat gentle- | 
made his appearance in this county, and upon being inquired ese met with a mortifying diseomfiture in endeavoring to im-| 
of, said that his name was Russel Colvin — which name he an-|| /#t€ Some of us youngsters in jumping a bridge. He performed | 
swers to at this time — that he came from Manchester, Vermont ; | his part-to admiration, until he undertook to descend into the| 
he appeared to be in a state of mental derangement, but at || boat, when he fell and rolled upon the deck most luxuriously. | 
times gave considerable account of himself, his connexions, | °¥¢?! country girls on board were so impolite as to laugh. | 
acquaintances, &c. He mentioned the names of Clarissa, Ru.|| He did not jump again. The wild scenery on either side of, 
fus, &c. Among his relations he has mentioned the Boorns || the canal was glorious. I saw the ghost of a departed Indian | 
above — Jess. or Judge, I think — &c.,&c. He isa man rather chief, peering through the tangled tree-work, on a crag far| 


small in stature, round favored, speaks very fast, hes two scars 
on his head, and appears to be between thirty and forty years of 
age. There is no doubt but that he came from Vermont, from| 
the mention that he has made of a number of places and per-| 
sons there, and probably is the person supposed to have been 
murdered. He is now living here, but so completely insane as| 
not to give a satisfactory account of himself — but the connex- | 
ions of Russel Colvin might know by seeing him. If you think. 
proper to give this a place in your columns, it may possibly lead 
to a discovery that may save the lives of innocent men. If so, | 
you will have the pleasure, as well as myself, of having served | 
the cause of humanity. If you give this an insertion in your| 
paper, pray be so good as to request the different editors of 
newspapers in New York and Vermont to give it a place in 
theirs. Iam, sir, with sentiments of regard, yours, &c., 
Taser Cnapwick. 


When this letter appeared before the public, the corporation 
of New York despatched a Mr. Whelpley to New Jersey, to 


above our heads, and as he shook his glittering tomahawk at 
us, he set his teeth and appeared the very personation of ven- 
geance. Then the unearthly notes of our horn reverberated 
through the rocky chasms, and I could have listened for ever. | 
It was solitude alive. But will the reader believe it,several of 
our company landed, and walked off to the salt works at Syra- 
cuse. God Ixbored for nothing, when he made this beautiful | 
world for such people. To leave the grand, the sublime, and | 
awful piles of rock — the solitary and shapeless crags and un-)| 
visited trees, to see people make salt! From the very bottom 
of my heart, I wished they might all be transfomed into so many 
Lot’s wives before Isaw them again. Even Mr. Wright ad- 
mired the locks at Lockport. It is lucky for him that he lives 
in Ohio; for if heelonged to the Bay State, he should never 
have my vote. 

We arrived at Buffalo. I saw there, at the Eagle Tavern, a 
man not very well dressed. He was engaged in the useful oc- 
cupation of putting off his slippers, and drawing on his boots. 
I saw that those who stood near him appeared a little flustered, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ascertain if the person described was the man supposed to be 





and that he was the object of more than ordinary attention. I 


itate to avail myself of my companion’s generous offer, and 
soon found myself wandering by the side of vast lakes, plung- 
ing into solitary woods, and sealing rocks which none but the 
fox and the bird of the desert visited with me. I arrived late 
|in the afternoon at the dwelling of Mr. R . I found it as 
sequestered as I could have wished. Although nearly sur- 
rounded by woods, there was a sort of rough road which led to 
the very door of the forester’s rude habitation ; and I thought, 
as I passed along, I discovered fresh wheel tracks. I entered 
the house. An elderly woman was seated by a table spread 
with newspapers and books. She started up and turned pale, 
when her eyes first fell upon me. I thought she was afraid of 
Indians, or mistook me for a robber. I hastily presented my 
letter of introduction. She looked at the bundle of clothing 
which [ held in my hand, as if she thought there was some 
mystery hidden in it. She then looked at my countenance 
with fixed serutiny.—‘ Your husband is not at home?’ said [. 

‘He is not, sir. This letter is addressed to him. But make 
yourself at home. I wasa little startled when you first came 
in—for, since the murder of William Morgan, I have felt 
afraid to be left alone in this desolate spot.’ 

Here she fixed her stony gaze upon me again, and to banish 
the unpleasant sensations which I experienced, I said careless- 
ly —‘ Well, madam, be under no apprehensions, for I am not 
even a freemason.’ 





‘Tam glad to hear it,’ replied she, as she offered a seat — ‘for 
there is reason to believe that the sect of midnight plotters are 
all guilty.’ 

‘How,madam? You would notblamethe whole order, which 
comprises some of our most worthy citizens, for the unlawful 





deeds of a few 2?’ 
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She turned away with a sort of contemptuous ease, and mur- 


ured, ‘ There is no doubt that they all had a hand in killing 


him.’ 
‘Poor fellow!’ thought I; ‘how he must have been cut to 


[was not surprised, however, to hear a woman talk in this 
manner; for kind as their hearts may be, their imaginations 
are often exceedingly cruel. The old lady busied herself in 
clearing away the books and papers, which she put out of sight 
with a despatch for which I was at a loss to account. Her 
manner had become so cold, that I thought it high time to in- 
troduce some subject that would interest her. ‘Do you know 
the handwriting on the back of that letter ? > She answered in 
the negative. ‘It was written by a relative of yours —a neph- 
ew, I believe.’ 

‘Indeed — not Joseph ?’ 

‘No, the name of the writer was Edward,’ 

‘Edward R said she —‘I did not know that he was 
in the neighborhood. It is very long since we saw him. Well, 
how is he, sir?’ 

‘Perfectly well, madam. I saw him at the falls.’ 

‘ Did he speak of visiting us 3’ 

‘He said he did not expect that pleasure immediately.’ 

She now sat down near an open window, and as she em- 
ployed herself in sewing, I had full leisure to note her appear- 
ance. Mrs. R was large and strongly built. There was 
an air of gentility newly acquired about her. Her features 
were cast in the Amazonian mould. Her hands were large 
and bony. Her feet also bore that disgusting characteristic. 
She was clad in a black silk gown, with short sleeves — which, 
although becoming ina little old woman, gives toa large fe- 
male a coarse and harsh appearance. Black silk is not so tru- 
ly genteel as many simpler kinds of cloth. The weather was 
excessively hot, and the presence of so cool a companion served 
to moderate its temperature, like ice ina lemonade. I satan 
hour, during which very little was said by either of us. At 
length I heard a shrill whistle. The lady started up, and ap- 
plying a conch-shell-to her lips, blew a blast both long and 
loud. The galloping of steeds was in a moment heard, and 
the heads of two horses were soon distinguished through the 
foliage. 

‘ My husband, sir,’ said Mrs. R , as two men drove up 
tothe door. Both alighted. One of them was a little, eagle- 
eyed man, who regarded me with evident suspicion, but bowed 
politely. He was not, of course, the husband. The other was 
atall man, full of bustle, and apparently engaged in some busi- 
ness which he knew nothing about. He spoke very impoftant- 
ly, and scarcely deigned to notice me. As soon as the horses 
were under cover, I presented him the letter. He then looked 
at me attentively, and nodded like an old acquaintance. He 
broke the seal and read. ‘So, so,’ said he —‘ you are only a 
traveller then.’ 

‘That is my present occupation, sir.’ 

‘Well, I am glad you have seen Ned; come, come into the 
house, and if we can make your stay agreeable we will.’ 

‘Stay!’ muttered his wife in an under tone. 

‘Tentered the house with the two men, while Mrs. R 
walked away to attend to some business on the premises. Af- 
ter making some inquiries respecting his nephew, Mr. R 
said, ‘lt appears, by this letter, that you are desirous of spend- 
ing several weeks in these parts.’ 

‘Such is my object, sir.’ 

‘And,’ continued he, ‘you would like to make my house 
your home while you remain.’ 

‘I think the situation of your house would afford me facilities 
for gaining such information as I came in search of.’ 




















The little bright-eyed man here darted a lightning glance at 
me, and even Mr. R colored to the eyes. A momentary 
silence ensued, during which a flaw of wind opened the door of 
an opposite room, and I caught sight of Mrs. R: hastily 
tying up my bundle. 

‘Ifany cause exists why my visit would be at this time disa- 
greeable to you’ — 

‘May | ask, sir,’ interrupted the small man with warmth — 


‘ : ‘ 
what reason you have for supposing that any such cause could 
exist ?’ 








‘Tam too happy in receiving such an assurance,’ said J, pur- 
Posely misconstrueing his question into a hearty welcome — 
‘for | believe there is no other Christian house in the Vicinity.’ 

A slight smile curled the lips of both the gentlemen. 

‘You are not in the fur trade ?’ said Mr, R , carelessly, 

‘Simply a traveller, sir. I have read Cooper’s last novel, 
and I have set out,’ continued I, laughing, ‘ in search of Hawk 
Eye.’ 

‘Of whorn, sir ?’ exclaimed my host, half rising from his chair. 

‘Pho,’ said the other gentleman, laying his hand on the arm 
of the startled man. ‘’T is nothing. He alludes to a charac- 
ter inanovel. I have read it myself. My friend here,’ turn- 
ing to me, ‘ incurred some heavy debts on the seaboard, and he 
is afraid of a dun’ 

Lights were now brought in by Mrs. R , and her coun- 








been greeted on our first meeting. Her good nature seemed 
to have a surprising effect on her husband, who became socia- 
ble, and even agreeable. The little man did not say much, 
but from the few words that he did say, I gathered that he was 
a person of a superior condition in life. As we were about sit- 
ting down to supper, I heard a carriage rumbling through the 
forest. Both gentlemen listened. The sound approached 
nearer, until the vehicle appeared to have stopped at the door. 
Mr. R went out, and, after conversing in a low tone 
with the driver, returned with several letters and packages. 
The carriage wheels were again in motion, and their rumbling 
could be heard faintly, for a considerable time, breaking the si- 
lence of the great wilderness afar off. I observed that Mr. 
R laid the letters and bundles in such a position that I 
could not see the directions written upon them. . 
‘You are no politician, I presume ?’ said the little man, be- 
coming loquacious at sight of the papers. 

‘No, sir,’ returned I. ‘I am willing that the government 
should take care of itself. There are so many lusty fellows 
bringing forth their props to support it, that I fear they will one 
day push it over.’ 

‘ A government vested in the people’ — begun Mrs. R 
with some animation. 

‘The gentleman’s cup is out, Mrs. R ny 

‘ A government where the people are the rulers’ — she com- 
menced again, at the same time lifting the teapot. 

‘Mrs. R , do you recollect how many children your 
sister has?’ interrupted the husband, pointedly, and with a 
reddening brow. 

‘Mrs. R has caught my idea exactly,’ said the little 
man with a smirk. ‘She was going to observe, that undera 
popular government, the people are all equally interested in 
the measure pursued by those whom they have intrusted with 
office.’ 

‘ But, my dear sir,’ said I—‘so are all the passengers in a 
ship equally interested in the conduct of the captain who has 
their lives in charge. But what would you think of a parcel 
of landlubbers thrusting their heads out of the steerage, and 
telling the captain what sails to reef, what yards to brace, and 
what course to steer? I believe that if wisdom and justice are 
indispensable in a ruler, loyalty and strict obedience to the 
laws are no less so in the subject. It is the fault of a republi- 
can government, that the common people look for perfection 
in their officers, but take it for granted that there is no duty to 
be rendered to them by the people. The best politician is he 
that rules his own spirit, and endeavors to protect, instead of 
abusing the government under which he lives. Let the cobbler 
stick to his last, the mason ply his trowel, and the carpenter 
shove his smooth-plane, and leave legislation to those who have 
made it the study of their lives. Were they as careful to obey 
the laws, as they are studious to make them, there would be 
more security for the property and persons of all classes, than 
at present exists. Anarchy and despotism are twin buckets in 
a well; as soon as one is filled the other goes down. They 
take regular turns in rising. You seem to put a man in office, 
as they set up a target to shoot at. Why, sir, sooner than to 
occupy one of those high stations which so many of you are 
scrabbling for, I would be set on a pillory and be pelted with 
rotten eggs.’ 

‘If I had not previvusly been convinced that you were a gen- 
tleman,’ said the little man —‘ I should have imagined that I 
had been listening to an harangue from a Russian serf. Were 
every man to talk and think as you do, we should soon be a na- 
tion of slaves.’ 

‘If you, sir,’ said I, ‘had a number vf men under your 
command, whom would you most fear to offend — one that was 
always murmuring at every command you gave him, the pro- 
priety of which he could not understand, or him that with stead- 
fast and conscientious fidelity discharged his duty like a man 
and a Christian? That cases— rare cases may occur where 
opposition to government is just and necessary, I admit. 
But these cases occur so seldom that they should not enter into 
the calculation of an honest man. Yet when they do come— 
When resistance to arbitrary power is necessary, by whom are 
enduring and beneficial revolutions wrought? Is it by the 
agitator — the leader of mobs — the idle and mischievous dem- 
agoguet No,sir. Brutus was sought for the work because he 
was known to be an honorable and lofty-minded man. The 
American Cincinnatus was torn from his hermitage to lead our 
armies, not because he was a man studious of change, and radi- 
cal in heart — it was not for such a reason that almost expir- 
ing Freedom sent her wild shriek for help across the country 
from New England to Virginia, until its tones pierced the 
shadesof Mount Vernon. Our young eagle did not settle on the 
head of Washington because he was a mob-Jeader, and a broil- 
ing leveller.’ 

The little man replied with some bitterness to my remarks, 
declaring that there were great abuses in this country which 
required a remedy — the burthen of which seemed to be, that a 
great and illustrious citizen of New York had fallen a martyr to 
the crime of perjury. 


























tenance no longer wore thedorbidding aspect with which I had 





I went to bed. I slept in a little unfinished room directly 


over that occupied by my host and his friend. I heard them 
talking very earnestly for several hours. Their voices were 
sometimes so much: raised, that 1 could catch several words. 
The little man on one occasion said, ‘ I tell you that nothing is 
done until Judge Billy is seated on’ — 
‘IT am almost tired of the business,’ said Mr. R. " 
‘ He writes — let us see— be sure and keep your own coun- 
se] — admit no one to your confidence — hold fast — teach him 
patience — great will be his reward — the bocks still sell rap- 
idly — we come on swimmingly in New York — Mr. of 
Washington wrote me that ’— here the voice of the little man 
sunk almost toa whisper. Suddenly he said,‘ Hand me that 
bundle from Washington.’ I heard nothing more for some 
time. While I lay, wondering who the little man could be, 
and also at the extensive correspondence which seemed to be 
carried on between my host and distant friends, I heard the lit- 
tle man say, ‘ What do you think of him?’ 
‘ He is as innocent as a fool,’ returned my hest. 
‘What must he think of the mystery? I am sorry he came 
here,’ said the little man —‘ but he can discover nothing.’ 
‘ Nothing at all,’ said Mr. R > 
‘But you acted indiscreetly, once or twice,’ said the other. 
‘Will you let him stay here ?’ 
‘I cannot well do otherwise, else he would be sure to sus- 
pect something.’ 
They soon afterward retired to rest. I slept soundly until 
morning. When I arose and went down stairs, I encountered 
the little man, who had just returned from a walk. He accost- 
ed me civilly, and we entered the room together. I could not 
help observing that, upon our first entrance, a pair of boots 
stood ia one corner of the room, very different from those worn 
by either of the two gentlemen. I imagined that a stranger 
had arrived after I retired on the preceding night. 
As we were about sitting down to breakfast, the sound of a 
horse at full speed was heard. A young man sprang from the 
back of the panting animal, and hurrying into the room, placed 
a single letter in the hand of Mr. R , Who opened his 
desk, and gave the lada bundle of papers. Not a word was 
spoken, and the horseman drove off. Mr. R did not 
open the letter, but handed it to his wife, who soon left the 
room. The two gentlemen ate a hearty meal, and followed 
her. As they did not immediately return, 1 went out to take 
the air. I wandered some distance into the woods, listening to 
the music of the birds, and remarking the grotesque shapes of 
the old trees. I was gone upward of an hour, and while re- 
turning I fancied that I heard a rustling among the leaves, at 
no great distance. I turned, but could at first see nothing. I 
walked hastily in the direction from which the sound had 
seemed to proceed, and soon imagined that I could see the 
elbow of aman slightly protruding from behind one of the trees, 
I stopped a moment and cut off a stout twig. While doing so, 
I saw aman start from behind the tree, and take refuge be- 
hind a larger one. The leaves and bushes were so plentiful 
that I could not make out his figure distinctly ; but I felt per- 
suaded that he was anxious to avoid me. As I had some dis- 
tance to walk before I could reach the house, I felt uneasy. I 
did not know but he intended to dog my steps, and do me a mis- 
chief. I therefore determind to advance briskly upon him, and 
see what he looked like. I ran toward the tree behind which 
he had last retreated, and he then came out in full view, threw 
up his arms, and uttering a loud whoop, fled precipitately. As 
soon as he came in sight, I perceived that he was an Indian 
much painted, and his head decorated with feathers ; yet [saw 
no good reason for his apparent alarm. On my arrival at the 
house, I found five strangers present. As they appeared to be 
conversing on topics peculiarly interesting to themselves, I did 
not join the circle. In the course of an hour, a carriage drove 
up to the door, which they entered, together with the little man. 
When they had departed, I related to Mr. and Mrs. R 
my adventure with the Indian. They both looked down a 
moment. Mrs. R spoke first. ‘I think I can tell you 
who it was. IfI mistake not, it must have been Piso, a friend- 
ly chief. He visits us occasionally, and can now speak tolera- 
ble English.’ 

‘Indeed! I should then like to be introduced to him, if for 
no other reason, to do away the impression which he seems to 
be laboring under, with respect to my feelings toward him,’ 























Nothing worthy of note took place after this conversation, for 
several days. I lounged about the premises, read books and 
newspapers, and sometimes visited the wigwams of the Indians. 
On one of the latter occasions, I made some inquiries with re- 
spect to Piso, the chief. The Indians did not appear to under- 
stand me, but shaking their heads intimated that they were un- 
able to answer my questions. I was much surprised at this, 
and informed Mrs. R of it. She said that Piso lived 
some miles off, and that he did not associate with the Indians 
in the neighborhood. Several nights afterward, some visiters 
arrived after I had retired, and an animated conversation took 
place between them and Mr. The voice of my hostess 
was also raised, and, as I thought, its tones were angry. I 
could not understand any thing that was said, as the party were 











congregated in a distant room; but at length the outside door 
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opened, and some one entered. As this new comer opened the || ful, and are calculated to inspire us with a love for the genius 
door of the room in which the company were discoursing, 1||of our own country. The Bank Note Table and Price Current, 
heard one say—‘ There he comes, himself. Now let him/||the Practical Gardner and Farmer’s Almanac seem to be al- 
speak, and if he does not’ — the door was closed, and I heard |/ most the only genuine American publications which are pat- 
no more. ronized by us. In the following work, 1 have endeavored to|| 
Although I am not very curious on ordinary occasions, yet 1|| avoid foreign sentiments and other extraneous matter, as much || 
must confess that I had begun tobe sensible that there was some || as possible ; to confine myself to the subject upon which I write || 
mystery going forward around me, and with that conviction |;—to avoid all quaint and singular remarks, and make, in fine, 
came a desire to be better informed with respect to it. Accord-||such a book as may be read by all persons of refined and deli- || 
ingly, I was guilty of the indiscretion of rising from my bed, || cate taste without a blush or a shock to their feelings.’ | 
| 

| 





and going out of my chamber into a kind of cock-loft directly || After this masterly exposition of his views and feelings, sg 
over the room which held the company. After creeping some||are prepared to follow the author through his volumes. The} 
distance through piles of dried apples, Indian corn, superannu-||above exhibits a lofty tone of patriotism, and should recorn- 
ated bootjacks, haftless knives, and mouldy shoes, I gained a|| mend itself to the heart of every genuine American — but more || 
small knot-hole, from which I could look down upon the mid- especially to the people of New England, whose stern and prac- | 
night assembly. What was my surprise to see the same Indian || tical virtues he has described with the pen of a Scott. The 
whom I had previously encountered in the woods, still wearing || author is a native of Boston, w here he has passed the greater| 
his tall feathers and paint, standing in the middle of the room, || part of his life in the honorable calling of a mustard-grinder, || 
and addressing the assembly in a low voice, who seemed to be||and having realized considerable property, has at length ont 











The following shows the honest simplicity of our ¢ author's 
character—a peculiarity that is said to be inseparable from 
true genius : — 

‘When I went to the little office to pay my passage money. 
| I tried hard to beat the captain down, but he was quite obstinate 
jand would not fall from his price. I therefore contrived to 
pay him a great many smooth fourpences which I had taken 
| for five cent pieces, and as he had not time to examine them, it 
‘passed off very well.’ 

Upon his arrival at the City of New York, he was disap- 
pointed, as he could only see one street ata time. He says — 

‘We landed near the Fulton Market, where I found a coun- 


| tryman just going home in his wagon. As Tam fond of rural 


scenery, Iat once engaged to board with him, and I entered 
his wagon. We rode to his house together, which is Situated 
near the Hudson, and commands a view of the state prison, 
which is built of stone. Several soldiers were marching echs. 
ward and forth upon the wall, who looked like conscientious 
and honorable men, resolved to do their duty and protect their 


listening to him as to an oracle, and in perfect silence! It for-|/ out to make the tour of the United States. For graphic and| \| native country from rapine and manslaughter. The weather 


cibly reminded me of these words of Scott — 


Mid furls, and silks, and jeweled sheen, 
He stood in simple Lincoln green — 

The centre of the glittering ring, 

And Snowden’s knight is Scotland’s king. 


find nothing offensive in the following : — 
‘ Having packed up my trunk, not forgetting to put in a bot- || 


All eyes were fixed upon the countenance of this Indian. No||2 man eight cents to convey it to the railroad for Peavbhenen: | 
other tongue but his stirred, and yet so low was his voice that | Upon inquiry, I found that I could go cheaper im one of the}) 


I could not even distinguish whether he was addressing his|| hindermost cars, than in the others. I accordingly paid a dol- | 
friends in English or in his vernacular. I could not doubt that||lar and a half, and got into one of them. The driver soon | 
this Indian was one of the leaders in some plot in which my||drove on. In the car with me, were about two dozen gentle-| 


| 
| 


minute description, just and rational observations, we defy any || being cold I did not go much abroad, but continued in the house 
country to produce his equal. The most fastidious critic can \| for several days, until I got ready to go to Philadelphia. The 


\ gentleman, at whose house I boarded, was called Wyman. 


Mrs. Wyman was a very fine woman, mer set cake on the table 


tle of peppermint, as I am often affected with the cholic, I gave | '|for tea as long as I staid with them. Thus, by boarding jn 
| the country, I saved much expense — whereas an ordinary 


traveller would have haunted the city and its public places, and 
have wasted his substance on shows and sights,’ 

Any person who can read the above, without feeling his 
heart glow with admiration of the prudence and foresight of 


host and hostess were deeply implicated. But I was strangely ||men from Ireland, and a lady with a blue handkerchief tied || the talented author, must be dead to every sense of propriety 


struck, when I saw a young man whose rough, shaggy cap and || around her head, who held on her lap a sweet babe that was || 


1] 


‘and generosity. The sentiment is worthy of a Franklin. He 


tattered cloak being thrown aside, displayed a most gentleman-|| cutting its teeth. She told me that it was weaned, and would |) goes on to describe his journey to Philadelphia: — 
ly person, step up to the Indian and hand'him a letter, saying|| be one year old, come next July. As we passed along through | ‘We went to New Brunswick in the steamboat. Here I wag 


| 
as he bowed low, ‘From Washington, sir.’ The Indian broke || corn-fields and orchards covered with were could not help re- | 


the seal, and appeared to peruse its contents without the least || flecting haw soon, in the common course of Nature, those fields || 
difficulty. He then pronounced the name of a certain great || would be ripe for the sickle, and those orchards would produce || 
man very audibly and distinctly. ‘Livingston must be hum-|| apples, which probably would bring a dollar per bushel.’ | 


bled,’ continued he, with the truest English accent. The above extract, short as it is, exhibits the character of the || 
‘I think, sir, said one present, ‘that if you can submit to||man. We find that he did not spring into the first ear that of- || 
your present rural manner of life for one year longer, we shall fered, reckless of expense and wild with the anticipated pleas- | 
be able to bring about an alteration very much to your advan-|| ure of the journey. So far from that, he made inquiry — he is 
tage. Your books’ — a thinking and an inquiring man — he discovered that fifty | 
‘Say no more of them,’ cried the savage; ‘I have realized || cents could be saved, and what does he do? He stops not to| 
pg enough — but I do not like this neighborhood. Mr. and/|| reason on the matter— he isa man of decision —he stepped | 
Mrs. R 
the trouble to which they are put on account of myself and my | jland of Emmet, Burke, Sheridan and Moore, he pursued his 
visiters. Talk not to me of the dreams of ambition. Should 1| interesting journey. The Irish lady also seems to have noticed 
return to the world, who, think you, would receive me with!|him. No doubt that with that quick susceptibility that distin- | 
honor? Besides, see you not it would ruin your cause? ’Fore “guishes the sex, she at once perceived that he was a man of| 
Heaven, my friends, I believe that you are making a puppet of | “genius — perhaps that she was a phrenologist, and discovered | 
me. It is you who seek advancement through my misery. al ithe indubitable signs of greatness on his head. The child, too | 











| 











have some minor complaints to make, likewise; my brandy ||— the innocent little child does not pass unnoticed. a 


does not come regularly, and I have latterly been obliged to | is too trifling for his observation. It is justly said that some 
subsist almost entirely on new rum and whiskey.’ || kinds of business have a sensible influence on the understand- | 

At the conclusion of this speech — I know not what imp put, ing; and there is reason to believe that our author, from his, 
the rash act into my head—I took up a single kernel of corn, continual vicinity to mustard seed, has acquired a habit of mi- 
and dropped it through the knot-hole. It fell directly upon the || | nute and searching investigation. After describing his jour-| 
end of the speaker’s nose —a very tender spot, I presume —| ||ney to Providence in the same graphic and interesting manner 


for itfobked red and much inflamed. The savage, taken by | throughout, he goes on to say — 
|] 


surprise, gave a genuine Yankee yell. Thelights were putout|| ‘1 was never in Providence before. I had some difficulty in || 
in an instant, and a general retreat commenced. I also re-, finding a place to lodge. I went into a victualling cellar oppo-_|| 


treated to my bed-chamber, and snored so loud that several || Site the market, and purchased a plate of beans and a piece of | 
who had ascended the stairs to discover the listener did not|| mince pie, which cost me ninepence. I then went out to look 
think it worth while to open my door. I believe, however, that atthe town. I think that Providence is a considerable place, 
I was strongly suspected, for the coldness of my host and,| and will probably become a city one day, if, indeed, it is not al- 
hostess so much increased, that I thought my pride would be ‘ready incorporated. It was foanded by Roger Williams — but 
compromised by a longer stay, and I departed abruptly. || has much increased in size since that time. I was credibly in- 
|; formed that the town had not been larger, at any time within 
| the memory of the oldest inhabitant, than it is now.’ 














CRITICISM, | His siay in Providence was prolonged on account of his de-| 
| Sire to get his linen washed in that town. The following pas- || 
Original. |}sage speaks much in favor of both the ond und heart of the | 
\ writer: — 
Travers in THE Unitep States. By Cesar Widgeov. Holt, | | In passing over the bridge, one evening, I was informed 


Jacobs, & Co., Philadelphia. Two vols. — This is the title of | || that three years ago a man jumped off it into the water and 
a work wiih has just appeared, and has done muck to add to lw as drowned. This information affected my feelings very 
the rising fame of American*literature. An extract from the |Sensibly. I was standing on the very bridge from which he 
writer’s preface will place the object of its publication more ||jumped. The identical water in which he was drowned was 
fully before the reader than I can hope to do:— | running beneath my feet. How true it is, that ‘in the midst 

‘It has long appeared to me that our literature is deficient || Of life we are in death!’’ 


in practical information —in a just description and estimate|| That Mr. Widgeon is a man of reading and research, may 
of things asthey are. We are a practical people; and it is| 


gS | be inferred from the quotation which so aptly closes the pre- 
the principal glory of our nation, that we entertain a just|| ceding paragraph. Alter giving some account of the stores in 


sense of the value of things as they exist before our eyes. Our || Providence, and the names of their occupants which he read 
literature should be of the same stamp. This would give us a_|| on the signs, Mr. W. continues: — 

distinctive character, and stamp us as American in thought *T at length got ready to leave town. I put my trunk on 
and in imagination. But unfortunately we are straining after|| board the steamboat, and we set out. I was so sea-sick all the 
sentiment. The works of English writers are purchased and passage that I did not notice any thing worth remark, except- 
read. The ravings of Byron—the mawkish puerility of|| ing that the feeding on board was not - good as I expected to 


Wordsworth — the sickly sentiment of Bulwer, are found lum-|| find it. The victuals was hardly palateuble, and I could eat 
bering our shelves to the exclusion of such things as are use-|| none.’ 











| 


complain of the great risk which they run, and || into the car, and there, in company with individuals from the || 


again sea-sick. On landing we got into a stage. Two chil- 
dren in the stage were quarreling about some apples which 
their mother had given them, when I immediately composed 
| the following verse, and wrote it down for them with a lead 
| pencil. 


| Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
| For God bas made them so ; 





Let be peepee Hons growl and fight, 
For ‘tis their nature too. 
But children you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 


| Your little hands were never made 


| To tear each other’s eyes. 


The mother of the children took the paper and read the compo- 
sition, when she said with a pleasant smile, ‘I did not know 


| that we had a poet with us.’ It was the prondest moment of 


|my life, and I immediately said to the children,‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
| which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 

Here our author is represented in a new light. Heretofore 
he has been before us as the intelligent and observing traveller, 


|,an intellectual wanderer, gathering knowledge from every 


thing he meets, wherewith to instruct and edify his less adven- 
;turous countrymen. 


Sut now we see him as the instructor of 
| youth — as a poet—as a sage imparting to others the fruits of 
that information which he has accumulated. We see before 
us, not only a traveller, a poet, and a sage, but a conscientious 
man — one who is disposed to train up children in the way they 
should go, to sustain morality in the hour of its utmost peril. 
Such a man was Seneca. Such a man was Socrates. Our au- 


i|thor, therefore, becomes interesting: he has begun to wind 


himself about our hearts, and we seem to breathe in the same 
atmosphere with himself. He arrives safely at Philadelphia, 
where he takes board near the steamboat wharf. He gues 
on:— 

‘The first thing I noticed on landing in Philadelphia, was 
the different epithets applied to small silver coin. What we 
wn in Boston a fourpence, is here called a fippenny bit; a 

| hinepence is an elevenpenny bit. I also observe that their cof- 
fins are made differe nily from ours. They have roofs to them 
like honses, Philadelphia was founded by William Penn, a 
respectable member of the suciety of Friends. There area 
{number of Quakers in Philadelphia. You mect them every 
day in the street. I did not stay there long, as the expense of 
living was high.’ 

From Philadelphia, he went to Alexandria. 

‘ Here I saw a man beating a horse in the street. The horse 
reared up, and I thought he would have fallen backward. The 
women screamed, and the ¢hildren ran. I hastily left a town 
where such dangerous scenes take place, and walked on to 
Washington. I crossed a long bridge, on my way to the Capi- 
tol, on which I met both men and horses going to and fro with 
great rapidity, in order to keep themselves warm.’ 

He entered the city and discovers the Capitol and President’s 
House. These he considered fine buildings, but hardly to com- 
pare with the Boston State House — another proof of his patri- 
otic attachment to his native city. He is introduced to the 
president. He thus describes the interview : — 

‘The president turned around when he saw me coming. |, 
of course, concluded that he recognized me. I stepped forward, 
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and reached him my hand. 


ure. 
prise. ‘Do n’t you recollect that Mr 








parts.’ But I could not make him remember, which a little | 
confused me, for I had always considered it gentlemanly to re- 
collect persons to whom we have been introduced. I, however, | 
had some discourse with the president, and we finally parted on | 
friendly terms. There is a large enclosure, some like our Com- 
mon, around his house, and I intimated to him that he might 
make a pretty penny by having it ploughed up, and planting 
cornin it. He might also reserve one corner for a potatoe field. 
I asked him whether any body lived in the other part of his 
house, and he replied in the negative. I thought it was his 
duty to rent out some of his chambers, for he might realize | 
something handsome by doing so. There are a plenty of peo- 
ple, and but a few houses in Washington, so that it would be 











quite an object.’ | 

Not desiring to encroach on the copy right, I forbear making 
any more quotations; but it is well worth the reader's while} 
to procure the book, and peruse the whole. These imenning | 
volumes may be purchased at any of the book auctions in Bos-| 
ton, New York, and Providence. The original price was sev- || 
enty-five cents, but in order to put it into the power of all classes | 
of the community to procure them, the author has consented || 
that the venders shoald knock them down at one shilling, lest | 
the poor should be deterred from purchasing ; although, should || 
ahigher price be bid, the author would be grateful to an en-|| 
lightened public. Mr. Widgeon complains that there is a great 
disposition evinced by many readers, to undervalue native lit- || 
erature. He says that be had often heard the remark, but|| 
never became so sensible of it, as since his own work has made || 


its appearance. 








A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


WEEK FOURTEENTH. 
— — — — — yon sit by the fire, 


And presume to know what’s done i’ the capitol. 
Coriolanus. 


Washington, March 12th, 1836. 
Tue Lavncn.— We have had a great parade here this week. | 
The frigate Columbia was launched from the Navy Yard, about} 


-a mile and a half from the Capitol, on Wednesday — and the | 


House of Representatives adjourned over that day, to give the | 


members an opportunity of witnessing the display attending | 


an event so interesting. That other body of ‘ potent, grave, | 


and reverend seniors,’ the Senate, did not adjourn upon the | 


occasion, but reserved their duties in the premises, and without | 
cheating their constituents of a day, managed to see the launch 


as well as the more liberal and leisurely gentry of the lower || 


house. ‘ 


| 
| 


It was a lovely day — such days as you have in the latter| 
partof May. The atmosphere was bland, the sky clear, and 
the sun not only bright but warm, as we sat out, a merry party | 
of us, to go to ‘the launch.’ The avenue was full of dusty | 
clouds, raised by the innumerable vehicles which were rolling | 
along toward the attractive scene. There had been some talk- | 
ing for a few days antecedent about a dance upon the occasion, | 
and nothing turns the heads of our gay population here 80| 
much as a prospect of shaking their heels. Thus you may | 
judge that, all causes combining, the town was alive at an early | 
hour upon this most rare and interesting occasion. 


Arrived at the Navy Yard, we dismounted, and, escorted by | 
some of the attentive officers stationed there, took post near the | 
entrance of the yard, inside, to await the coming of the presi- 
dential cortege. A company of well-drilled marines were 
drawn up to receive the chief magistrate, with a band on their 
right. There was a good deal of flutter on the part of the 
crowd to witness this ceremony of reception, and no little fear 
that the best places to see the launch would be compromised 
for this proof of loyalty to the powers that be. A witty senator 


from South Carolina asked if the tide would wait for the presi- || 


dent until he should choose to make his appearance ; anda loyal | 
Tepresentative from Pennsylvania responded that the general | 
did not need this mark of devotion, for that the tide generally 
went with him— whereat we all laughed, and the orator as 
warmly as either of us. The retort, inter nos, was pretty well 
for the doctor, though. 

During this delay I occupied myself with examining two 
splendid pieces of brass ordnance, taken at Tripoli by Preble — 
Which form the very appropriate ornaments of the entrance to 
the yard, being mounted and pointing toward the gateway. — 
They are of Spanish manufacture, and of immense size, being 
the largest cannon of brass in the United States. While I was 
decyphering the mottoes upon these ‘ deep-mouthed messengers 


He took it, and smiled cordially. || president’s equipage drive under the arched entrance. Alleyes 
‘flow have you been, sir, since I saw you last?’ said I. He in-|| were bent upon the spot. The marines were drawn up — their 
timated that he did not recollect when he before had that pleas- || files displayed — and the president, leaning on the arm of one 
‘] was introduced to you in Boston,’ said I, in some sur-|/ of his aids, passed down in front of the line. As he did so, the 
introduced me and || usual salute was given in good style, the band at the same time 
neighbor Brown to you, and you shook hands with us both ?|| striking up ‘ Hail Columbia.’ 
My name is Widgeon. You recollect Mr. Widgeon, surely. || pageant finished, than the whole of the amphitheatrical group 
[was regularly introduced when you paid us a visit in those || that stood around the flag-staff at the entrance dissolved, and 


| minded me irresistibly of a family anecdote of no little interest. 
| their individual intrinsic quality, I shall make no apology for in- 
'| serting it here. 


||rivers, and being launched, dropped down to the delightful 
|,town picturesquely situated at its mouth, for the purpose of 


|} he had met with an ‘old familiar face 


|| though he had not accosted his friend at any time in his new 
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Hotipays. — The holidays of olden times are contemplated 
with delight for the scenes they present, and with regret for 
their decay. We mean those days for which England is espe- 
cially renowned, and which, as our sister country, we hold in 
much regard. Formerly it was considered almost a duty for 
every person to join in these festivals ; now it is foolishness. — 
May Day, Christmas, First of April, and the many other days 
which were so zealously made consecrate, are nearly buried in 
oblivion, or are but remembrancers of the glory that once was. 
At their annual return there is no assemblage of lads and lasses ; 
folding — then a long pause — and then came the noble vessel no queen decked out with the blossoms and buds of the season, 

borne in her rural car to the spot where rustic dancers move 


gradually into view, her colors flying, and hundreds shouting ; i : sae 
upon her decks as she gracefully glided, swan-like, into the | gaily gee eginnguaningy. inner png dagihantioreges «testy ed 


 é intended, with the eyes of speech; no peasant waiting the 
water. The Columbia is a vessel of the most faultless mould, — eo “ eS " 6 
. : : anticipated moment which is to bind him to his love. These are 
and I think I never saw a more perfectly beautiful sight than é . : 
: eae : gone, and with them the thousand cheerful hearts which were 
she presented as she slowly and with quiet dignity fell into the : : . 
: 4 . e wont to engage with zeal in the customs which such days always 
element upon which she is destined to play her part. Who “f 


, ‘ ived. £ 2 i is way ac oss of 
knows what that part is to be? And that question suggests to pentons aan wr ecg net in this way sccount fer the tats 
my mind — much of the simplicity and pastoral character of the peasantry 


|of England and America — for the loss of that poetical charac- 
‘ter which has been the admiration of many pure hearts —a loss 
which has taken away a whole world of poetry, since it does 
not interest so deeply as it did when these sports were the re- 


were soon seen hastening to the best points of view for the 
launch, 

The whole scene was very imposing. Every point of land 
near the covered house or shed in which the frigate was lying 
perdu was occupied by hosts of gazers, and the whole presented 
a coup d’ wil which was worthy the observation of a painter. — 
After waiting a tedious half hour, the clatter of hammers and 
mallets was heard, giving those ‘ notes of preparation’ which 
betoken the speedy surcease of expectation — then fell the scaf- 








Aw Episopicat Reminiscence. — I never before had seen 
the launch of a vessel of war, and that of the Columbia re- 





As it is ‘germane to the matter,’ and as my object in sending || 
you these sketches is to amuse by their variety as much as by | 


turning life-givers to those who engaged in them? 

The First of April is a day which has come again with some 
| visible marks of its pristine power. The youngsters will not 
forget it; and the pranks of the merry heart will be acceptable 
wherever there is a single wish for its return. Glory, then, ina 
duty which it belongs to you to observe, and fear not to fool all 
| whom you can turn from their determinations. 

Many morals accompany the contemplation of this day. You 
may observe how easily even the man of strong determination 
may be thrown off his guard — how natural it is to crack a joke 
at another’s expense — how pleasant and improper it is to laugh 
at another’s weaknesses, and how, when the temper is tried, 
man should bear it with the dignity which becomes him as a 


During the late war, a sloop of war was built 
upon the pleasant banks of one of New-England’s loveliest 


| being fitted for sea. While lying there, a complement of men 
|rendezvoused at Boston, and when the vessel was nearly ready 
|to sail, they went down to ship on board of her. It was quite 
,an event in the little town, and attracted a good deal of obser- 
vation and remark. Nothing was talked of but the staunch 
sloop and her fit-out. Great things were predicted for her, and | 
|the good folk seemed to be cultivating an interest in her fate, 
|which would render her future glory a source of renown to 
'themselves as the people of her native place, while the same 
;cause promised to render her ill-fortune, if such she should|| Tae Jewrss.— This splendid spectacle has been produced 
meet during her numerous perils, a source of pain and sorrow || with all its promised splendor, and will undoubtedly attract 


'to them also. 
| 


being possessed of an immortal and — as it ought to be — inde- 
pendent spirit. 








|crowded houses for a long time. The scenery and dresses are 
During the few days immediately preceding her departure, a||exceedingly creditable to those concerned in the execution ; 
brother of the writer of this —a young, bright, and somewhat || and the performers deserve all praise for their exertions. The 
| daring boy of fourteen or thereabouts — was a frequent visiter|| scene published in our last paper was given with fine effect by 
|to the sloop. One day he came home with the intelligence that || Mr. Wallack and Mr. Gilbert, and Mrs. Barrett, throughout the 
* among the hands on || piece, personated the character of the Jewess with spirit and 
| board, and although it was almost impossible in the estimation ‘beauty. Several of the choruses are beautiful, and alone worth 
| of the family that Sam’s old schoolmate Dud —as he called |) the attention of an auditory. 

|him, his name was Dudley — could be among the crew that had 1 











} 


|just come on board, still, as the boy insisted upon the fact— || New Booxs.— Just received by Russell, Shattuck & Co. — 
{ 

|Pencillings by the Way, by N. P. Willis, Esq., author of Me- 

‘situation — my father was determined to put it to the proof.—|| Jana, the Slingsby Papers, &c., in two volumes. — Impressions 


|The families were long and fondly cherished friends, and had||of America during the years 1833, 1834 and 1835, by Tyrone 
| 





been formerly inhabitants of the same town, being that in which || Powar, Esq., in two volumes. Second American edition. — 
the vessel in question had just been finished. At present, the | The Early Called, the Stoic, and the Lansbys of Lansby Hall. — 
family to which ‘ Dud’ belonged resided in Boston. ||The Pirate, Three Cutters and Mooonshine, or Tales of the 

Upon reaching the wharf where lay the sloop, father and son || Sea, by Captain Marryat, R. N., author of Peter Simple, Jacob 
went on deck, and the former apprized the officer in command | Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father, &c. &c. New edition, 
of his suspicion of the runaway he had on board. The officer || with a portrait of the author. 


|| readily agreed to any arrangement which should result in satis- || 





fying the inquiry which had been made, and in restoring the |} 


: . Soles bg | Screntiric Tracts, for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
little rogue to his home, if his young companion’s story and||~ 5 
|| Third Series. 


: Vol. I.— No.1. Boston: Light and Stearns. — 
Accordingly, all the} ‘ : ‘ . = 
‘ || This work is published twice a month, at two dollars a year. — 


hands were called aft, where stood the officer, Sam, and his! ; ‘Sei Rpt 7 ; 
|| It has returned to its original plan of publishing a single article 
||in each number. The subject of the tractate in the present 


father. The boy was instructed, if he recognized ‘ Dud,’ to 


approach and speak to him, it having been represented that the ‘ : aes 
PI I : tis her ||number is self-education, and is from the pen of B. B. Thatcher 
young adventurer had somewhat disguised himself. Asarrang-| Coie deat ? 
. : || Esq., of this city. The work merits the support of the com- 
ed, the whole crew were paraded on the quarter deck, and no || ‘ 


suspicions should prove to be correct. 


i | munity. 
| Sooner had his eye run down the whole array once, than out || 





stepped Sam, and reaching out his hand to a fellow of about his || Sor.ymax. — We are obliged to defer, for a short season, the 


mn size t » exclaimed, ‘ How ??—andthe|| 44... ' ; 
own sizé and age, he exclaimed, ‘ How are you, Dud and thic || publication of this story, which was commenced some weeks 
little culprit stood confessed. ; : : \since. It will be finished in the course of the volume. 
apprized of his freak and of his present situation, and soon after |, 
he was sent for to his own home. And now mark the sequel. || BERT ERS Nina Ree ye 
: Te, THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
The two boys are now men. The adventurer is a distin- |} ——— WW ___ scene aiaitimle ok #2 


He was taken home — his father 





guished physician in one of our principal cities — the other isa|/ Marcu 11. Massaniello. The Quaker. 
merchant in one of the Southern states. The sloop of war 14. Maid of Judah. Day in Paris. 
sailed on her first and only voyage a few days after the incident|| 15, Cinderella. Free and Easy. 
I have related, and not one of those who sailed in her have}| 46, George Barnwell. Tom and Jerry. 
eyer returned to tell of her fate. 17. La Somnambula. Fellow Clerk. 

Er Crrrras.— These are not very interesting this week.--|| 18. Husbands and Wives. Dream at Sea. 
Theatricals dull. ‘Pontiac’ damned. Celeste coming. The}|} 20. Much Ado about Nothing. Mr. Tibbs. 
Senate heavy. The House noisy. No balls, no parties, few|| 22. Cure for the Heartache. Dream at Sea. 











of war,’ I heard a bugle sound, and at the same time saw the 





arrivals, and a good many departures. 0. 23. Wheel of Fortune. John Overy. 
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MORNING ITS SWEETS IS FLINGING. 


BPKrom the Oyera of Sinderelle, 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, AND PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL. 


IW JOU iM. WET. om 


ANDANTE GRAZIOSO. 
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Morning its sweets is flinging Over each bower and spray;........ ‘ Flowers to life are springing, To greet the 
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Zephyr is gently winging round his spor - tive way;.......... Birds on each branch are singing, While echo repeats their lay. While 
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Sacred to peace and love. 
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